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HOW A JEST WAS NO JOKE. 
When I was a little child of- five or six years 


old, | and my sister, rather older than myself, 
were taken by our father to 


end a summer’s|, 





day in Needwood Forest. We were little wild 
things, as brown and as*hardy as gypsies, and| 
many a long happy day we had spent under the, 
forest-trees, dining in woodmen’s cottages, or, if 
none were at hand, by the side of a little run- 
ning stream in some old woodland hollow. 
Towards noon, on one of these happy days, as'! 
we were wearied with a long morning’s ramble, 
we were left to recover from our fatigue under 
the spreading shade of an immense tree, like | 
fairies in a fairy tale; looking as diminutive as 
they in proportion to this-giant of the forest, 
and being almost lost among its curled and twist- 
ed roots, which were heaved up, old, and moss- 
ed, and rugged, and wreathed together like a 
nest of angry snakes, which had been turned to 
stone, ages and ages before. Around us lay a 


green grass, upon which the sunshine fell with 
such soft light as to give it the color of clear 
emerald; this was enclosed by thickets of black 
holly, which, in contrast with the light fore- 
ground, looked still more intensely dark ; under 
and among these grew the greenwood-laurel, 
with its clusters of poisonous looking berries, 
and whole beds of the fair, white stellaria, shin- 
ing like stars (whence its name) among its grass- 
like leaves of tender green. 

There was an undefined feeling, half of pleas- 
ure and half of pain, in being left alone in so 
wild a spot. We heard the crow of the distant 
pheasant, the coo-coo of the wood-pigeon, and 
the laugh-like cry of the wood-pecker; and 
these, though familiar to us, seemed strangely 
to add to the solitariness of the scene. And yet 
it was very delightful. We talked cheerfully of 
every thing around us; watched the hare run 
past, or from thicket to thicket; and the star- 
ling creep up the old trees, and the little birds 
fly in and out from their woody screens, with 


a sort of grin, and then, with a sudden look of 





more than common interest. But at length, af- 


ter long watching and long observation, we re- 
marked to each other a strange, unceasing, low 
sound, which we could~ not» comprehend; it 
seemed to keep up a ‘perpetual chirr-chirr-t-r- 
ing, somewhere near us, but exactly where, we 
could not tell. At times it appeared just beside 
us, and then half the glade’s distance off; now it 
was high, now low, now on this side, now on 
that—the strangest, most perplexing, and incom- 
prehensible sound we had ever heard. 

In the midst of our wonderment and lack of 
counsel, up came a stout forest-boy, of twelve 
years, or thereabouts. He was a brown and 
wild looking creature, like a very satyr of the 
woods; he was dressed in‘a suit of leather, had 
a belt round his waist, in which he carried his 
wood-knife, and on his back was a bundle of 
fagots. As he came up, he seemed amazed to 
find two children, like the Babes in the Wood, 
seated hand in hand at the ‘foot of an old tree, 
and made a pause to look’at us. We' were not 
alarmed at his strange appearance, for such fig- 
ures, in such grotesque garbs, were familiar to 
us in our forest wanderings; so, hailing him as 
a friend and counsellor, we demanded what was 
that strange, low voice, which we heard some- 
where thereabout. q ‘ 

The boy lookéd at us for half a moment with 


fear; half bending his body and speaking in a 
low but distinctly articulated whisper—* It’s my 
Lord Vernon’s ‘blood-hounds,” said he; ‘they 
are out hunting, and yon sounds are the chains 
which they drag after them!” and so saying he 
dashed off like a wild stag. 

What a horror now fgll uponus! The glade 
was like an enchanted, forest; all at once the 
trees seemed to swell out to the most gigantic 
and appalling size ; every twisted root seemeda 
writhing snake, and evéry old wreathed branch 
a down-bending adder ready to devour us. The 
holly thickets seemed ful] of an increasing black- 
ness, which, like a dr dful dream, appeared 
growing upon our imagipation till it was too 
horrible to be borne. We felt as if hemmed in 
by a mighty wilderness of gloom that cut us.off 
from our kindred, and still the chirr-r-chirr-r of 
the terrible hounds and their dragging chains 
sounded through the dreadful silence, and seem- 
ing to our affrighted senses to come nearer and 
nearer, well nigh drove us distracted. What 
indeed would have become of us, I know not, 
had we been left to ourselves and our terrors; 
but our cry of ‘Father! father!” speedily 
brought him to us, and the enchantment fled 
with his presence. The laugh with which he 
heard our story dispelled the whole terror of it. 
‘It is the grasshopper, and nothing more,” said 
he, ‘which has caused all this foolish alarm ;” 
and then listening for a moment, he traced it by 
its sound among the short, dry, sunny grass, and 
then held it in his hand before us. ‘And yet 
he was a wicked boy,” continued our father, 
‘‘who told a falsehood to frighten you ‘thus. 
But come, now you shall goto your dinner ;” 
and so saying, and taking one by each hand, he 
led us from the enchanted glade toa woodman’s 


NARRATIVE. 








REWARD OF PRINCIPLE. 


.&, MOTHER’$ STORY..% HER CHILDREN. 





‘Tell us a story, please, papa,” said George. 

“Tell you a story! Ask mamma, who sits 
there so demurely.” 

Immediately the merry spirits capered over to 
Mrs. Lynn, and preferred their petition. 

‘Tell us something we never heard before, 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Lynn thought for a moment and began : 

‘“*When I was ‘about your age, Emma, my 
mother went out shopping one day, and took me 
with her.  bih | 

“It was a bri: ht, bitter morning in January, 
and though I was’ well wrapped up, I felt the 
cold severely. We stopped to the grocer’s, and 
the shoe-makers, and then we went to a dry 
goods store. The storekeeper knew my moth- 
er, and wien we bought what we wanted, he 
told us of a poor widow in the neighborhood, who 
was’ in great distress. So my mother asked 
where Mrs. Marshall lived, and said she would 
go there directly. It was in a narrow alley, not 
far from the store; a mean, old, dirty, tumble- 
down house, with a family in every room. Mrs. 
Marshall lived in the garret. When we went 
in, we found her in bed. She had a very few 
bed clothes, and there was no fire in her room. 
My mother talked to her, and found that she 
was sick of a liver complaint, and nothing to de- 
pend on but her daily labor. She had worked 
too hard the week before, and was not able to 
leave her bed. ‘I have neither money, victuals, 
nor firewood, ma’am, and I ain’t able to earn 
any, and what will become of that poor boy, 
God only knows "—and the poor woman cried. 

“I looked around, and saw a very ragged, 
lean little boy about six years old, sitting ona 
stool, at the foot of the bed, eating acrust of rye 
bread. 

“Don’t cry, mamma,” said the little boy, 
cheerfully ; “* when the ladies are gone, I’ll pray, 
to God to help us.” 

‘My mother gave the child some money, and 
told him to go and buy a pound of coffee and a 
loaf of bread for his mother. When he was 
gone, my mother said, “your little boy seems. 
well instructed.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Marshall, «J got 
him in the Infant School, when he was able to. 
go. It’s a comfort to me, lying here as I am,. 
to hear himsay Scripture texts and hymns. He 
never misses his prayers night and morning. I 
never knew Johnny to tell a lie in his life; and 
he would not lay a finger on what is not hisown, 
if he was starving.” 

By this time Johnny came back. My mother 
promised to send some wood and other comforts, 
as soon as possible; and as we went down stairs, 
she stopped at one of the rooms and engaged a 
woman to nurse Mrs. Marshall. My sisters and 
I worked very hard that day, to mend up some 
old-clothes for Johnny and his mother; and m 

brother Charles begged leave to give Johnny a 








cottage in the next dell. 
[Mary Howitt’s Tales in Prose. 


plaid cloak which he had outgrown. Poor fel- 
low! he jumped for joy when he came for the 
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clothes ; and Charles threw the cloak over his 
shoulders, aud told him he might keep it. 





‘¢ Mrs. Marshall was sometimes better, and 
sometimes worse. She worked when she was 
able, and my mothér and other ladies helped 
her, but she suffered a good deal. When John- 
ny was about nine years old, he went out one 
Saturday morning, after breakfast, and did not 
come home till near noon. 

‘©Q, Johnny,” said Mrs. Marshall, ‘“‘ where 
have you been ?” 

** Mother,” said Johnny, ‘I am old enough 
to earn my living. I don’t want to be a burden 
on-you any longer. I have been looking for a 
place.” ., 

‘*And did you get one, Johnny,”’ said Mrs. 
Marshall. 

** Yes, mother, and the man I’m hired to will 
be here presently, to speak to you about me.” 

*¢Mrs. Marshall asked him how he had man- 
aged. John said he went and stood in the mar- 
ket, and looked at the farmers as they came in 
with their wagons, and when he saw one that 
looked good natured, he asked him if he wanted 
to hire a boy. And at last he met with one that 
did. The farmer came, and agreed to take 
Johnny on trial for a month, and if they were 
mutually satisfied, to have him bound till he was 
twenty-one years old. So Johnny went away 
with his master.” 

‘And did he stay there, mamma?” asked 
George. 

You shall hear. The day after the month 
was up, Johnny came home. He looked: very 
serious, and said he was not going back again. 
His mother asked him if he had been ill-treated. 
—No; he had been very kind indeed. Had he 
enough to eat and drink? Plenty of the best. 
Was his work too hard! Nothing but what he 
could do very well. Was his master satisfied? 
Yes, his master wanted him to stay. 

“Then why did you come away, Johnny?” 

«Johnny made no answer. Then his mother 
- was frightened. 

‘© O Johnny,” said she, ‘I am afraid you have 
’ done something wrong.” 
f «No, mother, I have not.” 

«Then why won’t you go back?” 

*¢ Mother,” said Johnny, wiping away his tears 
and looking very earnest, ‘‘ my master laughs at 
the Bible, and does not love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I cannot like a man that calls the holy 
Bible a bad book. Mother, I wont be a burden 
on you. I'll get another place; but I can’t live 
with people that don’t love my Saviour.” 

‘‘ Poor Mrs. Marshall kissed her little boy ; 
and they had scarcely ‘done crying, when the 
farmer came. He was very sorry to lose John- 
ny, for he said he was the best boy he had ever 
employed. ‘He offered to bring Johnny up as 
his own ehild, (for he was a rich man) if he 
would come back; but Johnny was firm. No 
offers would tempt him to cast his lot with those 
who did not serve the Lord. [A fact. It hap- 
pened almost word for word as Mrs. Lynn re- 
lates it.] ; 

« Johnny soon got another place; and this 
time it was in a pious family, for God leads 
those who trust in him by ways they know not. 
His master Icved him very much, for Johnny 








_ 


was a faithful Christian servant; and his wife 
dying soon after, he hired Mrs. Marshall.for a 
housekeeper. The country air and good living 
soon restored her health; and she lived to see 
Johnny. grow up a pious, sensible, useful man.” 

«¢ And what has become of him, mamma?” 

‘*He has a large farm of his own; he is mar- 
ried, has a good wife, and six nice children. He 
is a wealthy, influential man; and still remem- 
bers with gratitude those who befriended. his 
childhood.”’ 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL AT ILOME., 


A little boy who had not seen eight summers, 
but who was very fond of the Sabbath School, 
was detained one Sunday by a severe storm. 
He told his mother he:was very sorry to lose his 
Sunday School, and then sat a while in deep 
thought. Looking up at last, with an earnest ex- 
pression of countenance, he said, ‘* Mother, we 
can have a Sabbath School at home?” 

‘*‘ How would you conduct it, my child?” ask- 
ed the mother. 

«We always open our school, mother, with 
prayer,” said he. 

** But who willopen your school, if you have 
one here?” | 

‘I can do it, mother,” was his artless reply ; 
and opening his little Testament, he read a por- 
tion of the good word, and then knelt down with 
his mother, brother and sister, and offered a 
very touching and appropriate prayer. 

How differently do some children feel about 
Sunday School. ' Very many are glad of an ex- 
cuse to stay away, and when they do go, take so 
little interest in its duties, that they are but little 
psofited. Do you suppose that such careless 
Sunday scholars would go to heaven if they died? 

think not. I think that when Jesus said, 
‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me,” he 
meant such children as the boy who kept Sab- 
bath School at home. Jesus loves praying, obe- 
dient, affectionate children, while he is angry 
with wicked ones every day ; and it is only the 
pious who go to him when they die. 

[S. S. Messenger. 
pa nn wn 


A SABBATH SCHOLAR IN AN INFIDEL FAMILY 


When on my way to this state, (Ohio,) some 
seven years ago, I witnessed in the city of 7 
N. Y. the baptism of two elderly persons, a gen- 
tleman and his lady, who had grown gray in in- 
fidelity, and who ascribed their conversion to 
the following interesting circumstance. 

It ought perhaps to be remarked, that the gen- 
tleman had been among the most respectable 
lawyers in that part of the state, and had retired 
from the profession on a very indépendent pro- 
perty. He had all his life been a skeptic, and 
had, to some extent, persecuted the Church. 

As he was sitting in his parlor one day, perus- 
ing a newspaper, he observed his child, a Sun- 
day scholar, and only seven years of age, clasp 
her hands as she walked across the room, and 
pray with great earnestness, ‘‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner—create in me a clean heart, and 
renew aright spirit within me.” Can the child 
be conscious of sin, said he to himself, and he 
called her to him, and inquired of her why she 
prayed so? ‘*Because, pa, my heart tells me 
that Iam a sinner.” The interesting incident 
induced a new train of thought. He was led to 
view man as a sinner, and to see that with what- 
ever justice innocence might look for a reward 
of virtue at the hands of God, guilt could not; 
and that, therefore, if man is not saved by a Sa- 
viou, he must inevitably be lost. The delightful 
consequence was, that he was ultimately con- 
verted, and made the happy instrument of the 
conversion of his wife, whom he had in the days 
of his skepticism made an infidel. The child 





with the constant prayer of the church with 
which it was connected; and shall we not pray 
for our Sunday Schools!— Gambier Observer. 
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“THE DYING GIRL. 

‘* Twas at the close of a bright autumnal day, 
that sweetest, yet saddest season of the year; a 
lone mother was weeping over the couch of her 
dying child. The last rays of the setting sun 
shone bright and joyous across the apartment, 
and gleamed with yellow lustre on the pale face 
of the beauteous invalid, upon whose brow and 
lips death had stamped his signet. The whis- 
pering breeze stole gently through the open 
casement, bearing upon its wings the odor of a 
thousand wild flowers, sportively playing with 
many a fragrant blossom which ihe hind hand of 
an affectionate mother had placed in the little 
window to soothe and comfort her departing 
child. As it fanned the fevered brow of the 
lovely one, a sweet smile played across her 
placid features. ‘‘ Mother, dear mother!’ In 
an instant she was by her side. ‘ Ah! the calm 
evening breeze has revived me. Come nearer 
—nearer to me.”” One look told that sad moth- 
er it was in vain to hope for life longer. Take 
my hand, mother; now press thy cheek to mine. 
Do not, do not weep, mother—I am better—I 
am well now—I will soon be happy—I am going 
to Jesus, mother. Dear mother, why dost thou 
still weep—wouldst thou wish to keep me here? 
I do not fear to die; [ am not afraid of death; 
I feel that Jesus will receive my spirit. Last 
night I dreamed I wasin heaven; oh! it was so 
lovely there. I heard such sweet tones of music. 
—deep toned and holy. There were flowers 
that. never faded; and brooks and rivers of liv- 
ing water, whose course was never dry. There 
were thousands of angels dressedin white. One 
approached me with a spotless robe, and told me 
that was mine® I. saw my name written in the 
book of everlasting life. Ob! I was happy 
there. Mother I long to go to that heaven: 
Thou wilt be lonesome, mother; but think that 
I am happy there, aud thou, ere long, wilt join 
me. Pray for me, mother! | am—going—go- 
ing! Kiss me now, dear, mother—farewell. I 
go to Jesus—to heaven—fare ” The disen- 
thralled spirit soared to the God she had loved 
and obeyed ; to the heaven she had so long hop- 
ed to dwell in.” —Bap. Jour. 














THE NURSERY. 








A PARABLE FOR CHILDREN, 


In a solitary place, among the groves, a child 
wandered whithersoever he would. 

He believed himself alone, and knew not that 
one watched him from the thicket, and that the 
eye of his parent was on him, continually; nei- 
ther did he mark whose hand had opened a way 
for him thus far. 

All things that he saw were new to him, there- 
fore he feared nothing. 

He cast himself down in the long grass—and 
as he lay he sang until his voice of joy rang 
through the woods. 

When he nestled among the flowers, a serpent 
rose from the midst of them; and when the child 
saw how its burnished coat glittered in the sun, 
like the rainbow, he stretched forth his hand to 
take it to his bosom. 

Then the voice of his parent cried from the 
thicket, ‘* Beware.” 

And the child sprang up, and gazed above and 
around; to know whence the voice came; but, 
when he saw not, presently remembered it no 
more. 

He watched how a butterfly burst from its 
shell, and flitted faster than he could pursue, and 
soon rose far above his reach. 





belonged to a Sunday School that was favored 


When he gazed, and could trace its flight no 
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more, his father put forth his hand, and pointed 
where the butterfly ascended—even into the very 
clouds. 

But the child saw not the sign. 

A fountain gushed forth amidst the shadows of 
the trees, and its waters flowed into a deep anc 
quiet pool. < : 

The child kneeled on the brink—and, looking 
in, he saw his own bright face, and it smiled upon 
him. 

As he stooped yet nearer to meet it, a voice 
‘once more said, ‘“* Beware.” 

The child started back ; but he saw that a gust 
ruffled the waters, and he said to himself, ‘It 
was but the voice of the breeze.” 

And when the broken sunbeams glanced on 
the moving waters, he laughed, and dipped his 
foot, that the waters might again be ruffled—and 
the coolness was pleasant to him. 

The voice jvas now louder; but he regarded 


_it not, as the winds bore it away. 


At length, he saw something glittering in the 
depths of the pool, and he plunged in to reach it. 

As he sunk, he cried aloud for help. 

Ere the waters had closed over him, his fa- 
ther’s hand was stretched out to save him. 

And while he yet shivered with chilliness and 
fear, his parent said unto him. ! 

‘* Mine eye was upon thee, and thou didst not 
heed; neither hast thou beheld my sign, nor 
hearkened to my voice. If thou hadst thought 
on me, I had not been hidden.” 

Then the child cast himself on his father’s bo- 
som, and said— 

‘‘Be nigh unto me still, and mine eyes shall 
wait on thee, and mine ears shall be open unto 
thy voice for ever more !”—Picayune. 
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TEACH CHILDREN TO BE COURTEOUS. 


* Aunt, can I have my tent put up to day, and 
may [I stay and play in it?” said a little boy four 
years old. 

‘“‘ Yes, James, I have no objection, if Mary is 
not engaged. You may go and tell her that 
your aunt would like to have her put up your 
tent, as soon as it is convenient. Speak very 
kindly and politely to her, and don’t be impa- 
tient if she is busy—you can wait a little.” 

James, by the decease of his mother, had been 
but a short time previous to the period of which 
I speak, placed in the care of his aunt, a culti- 
vated, accomplished, refined lady, of lovely de- 
portment, and eminently Christian spirit. She 
received the little boy into her heart, and ear- 
nestly devoted herself to promoting his best wel- 
fare. A young woman who had had the charge 
of him in his father’s house, was still with him, 
and was expected to render him all needful at- 
tention. But I noticed during several days’ ob- 
servation, that whenever James had permission 
to go to Mary for any service, or was sent with 
a message from his aunt, he was carefully re- 
minded to speak courteously. And the tone in 
which the errand was given him, was always 
such as was likely to ensure his using the man- 
ner enjoined. It was not, ‘ go and tell Mary to 
give you drink ”—but “ you may ask Mary to 
give youa glass of water. Recollect to speak 
very properly. Say, ‘Mary, I'll thank you for 
some water’”—or some other suitable phrasé 





was given him ina mild tone and manner, the 
influence of which he was likely tq feel when he 
reached the kitchen or the nursery. 

I have said James’ aunt was refined and culti- 
vated; she was eminently so; and she and her 
friends moved in high circles, and were familiar 
with polished society. Her true refinement and 
the marks of a well-bred lady were exhibited in 
the manners which she cultivated in the child,— 
manners which he saw uniformly and unafiect- 
edly worn by his aunt and other friends,—for in 
that entire family circle the utmost courtesy and 
benevolent consideration prevailed. 

A regard to their own credit for genuine good 
breeding, where no higher motive exists, would 
be expected to produce in parents a courteous 
demeanor, and secure the cultivation of it in 
their children. Add to this, the affectionate in- 
terest with which all persons regard an amiable, 
unassuming child, while the little tyrant or aris- 
tocrat is an object of universal dislike,—and the 
motive is still stronger. And stronger yet will 
it be, when the formation of the child’s dispo- 
sition and habits for life are taken into the ac- 
count. 

The little boy whois permitted to run through 
the house calling, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, give me some 
water this minute,” will, no doubt, domineer 
over all whom he dares thus to treat, as long as 
he lives. The little girl who at the table is al- 
lowed to make known her wants in such terms 
as, ‘“‘ bread, Jane,” *“‘ water, David,” issued in a 
tone of command, will almost inevitably be an 
imperious woman. What parent wishes to train 
up children to be such men and women? 

' [Mother's Monthly Journal. 
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REMARKABLE CASE OF INSTINCT IN A BIRD. 

One of the most remarkable cases of instinct- 
ive knowledge in birds, was related by my 
grandfather, who witnessed the fact with his own 
eyes. He was attracted to the door, one sum- 
mer day, by a troubled twittering, indicating dis- 
tress and terror. 

A bird who had built her nest inv the tree near 
the door, was flying back and forth with the ut- 
most speed, uttering wailing cries as she went. 
He was at last at a loss to account for her stranga 
movements ; but they were soon explained by 


the sight of a snake, slowly winding up the tree.: 


Animal magnetism was then unheard of, and 
whosoever had dared to mention it, would doubt- 
less have been hung on Witch Hill, without ben- 
efit of clergy. Nevertheless, marvellous and 
unaccountable stories have been told of the 
snake’s power to fascinate birds. My father 
having a mind to test the truth of such stories, 
thought he would watch the progress of things, 
but being a humane man, he resolved to kill the 
snake .before it despoiled the nest. The dis- 
tressed mother meanwhile continued her rapid 
movements and troubled cries, and he soon dis- 
covered that she went and came continually with 
something in her bill, from one particular tree— 
a white ash. The snake wound his way up; 
but the instant his head come near the nest, his 
folds relaxed, he fell rigid, and apparently life- 
less. My grandfather made sure of his death by 
cutting off his head and then mounted the tree 
to éxamine into the mystery. The snug little 
nest was filled with eggs, and covered with the 
leaves of the white ash! 

The little bird knew, if my readers do not, 
that contact with the white ash is deadly to a 
snake. This is no idle superstition, but a veri- 
table fact in natural history. The Indians are 
aware of it, and twist garlands of white ash 
leaves around their ankles, as a protection against 
rattlesnakes. Slaves often take the same pres 
caution, when they travel through swamps and 
forests guided by the North Star; or to the 
cabin of some poor white man, who teaches 
them to read and write by the light of pine splin- 





ters, and receives his pay in massa’s corn and 
tobacco. 

I have never heard any explanation of the ef- 
fect produced by the white ash; but I know that 
settlers in the wilderness like to have these trees 
around their log-houses, being convinced that no 
snake will voluntarily come near them. When 
touched with the boughs they are said to grow 
suddenly rigid, with strong convulsions; after a 
while they slowly recover, but seem sickly for 
‘some time.—Mrs. L. M. Child. 
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ANECDOTE OF JOHN WESLEY, 


The following anecdote of Mr. Wesley was 
communicated to the editor of the (London) 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, by the late Rev. 
Richard Treffry :— 

‘Towards the close of Mr. Wesley’s life he 
preached in Midsomer-Norton church, and was 
entertained at the house of Mr. Bush, who wasa 
local preacher, and kept a large boarding-school 
in that place. While Mr. Wesley was there two 
of the boys had a quarrel, and fought and kick- 
ed each other most fiercely. While thus engag- 
ed, Mrs Bush went into the school-room, parted 
them, and brought them into the parlor, where 
Mr. Wesley was about to take tea with Mr. Bush 
and the family. In a most kind and affectionate 
manner Mr. Wesley talked to them, and con- 
cluded his advice by repeating those lines of 
Dr. Watts :— 

“ Birds in their little nests agree ; 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.” 
He then said, ‘** You must be reconciled. Go 
and shake hands with each other ;” which they 
did. ‘ Now,” said he, ‘“‘ put your arms round 
each other’s neck, and kiss each other.””,. When 
this was done, Mr. Wesley said, ‘‘ Come to me;” 
and taking two pieces of bread and butter, he 
folded them together, and desired each to take a 
part. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘you have broken bread 


together.” He then gave them acup of tea, and - 


told them they had both drunk of the same cup. 
And after putting his hands upon their heads, he 
blessed them; when they went into the school- 
room, and forgot their animosities. The next 
morning, when the scholars came in to prayers, 
Mr. Wesley singled out these two boys, took 
them in his arms, and sent them away with his 
blessing. ‘This anecdote was related to the wri- 
ter by a magistrate of Bershire, who was one of 
the boys thus kindly reprehended and instruct- 
ed.” —S. S. Advocate. 
—— 
MARK STILES, 

**Come,” said James Wilson, to Mark Stiles, 
**Come with me this afternoon, and gather nuts. 
Father says I may have all I can get on the farm, 
and if you will go with mé, and assist about it, 
we will divide them, and you can sell your part, 
and get the money. 

Mark. 1Iwillgo with you, James, because you 
never laugh about my ragged clothes, and call 
me an idle, dirty fellow, as the other boys do. I 
never take any comfort with them. 

James. 1 would never laugh at you, but now 
I think you will let me tell you kindly, that you 
ought to work, and get yousome clothes, and go 
to the week school, and Sabbath School, and not 
idle away your time, as you do. Father will 
hire you some, and [ will get father Thompson 
to employ you, if you will only but work. 

M. You never knew, James, all the trials I 
have: I am not as bad as you think for. You 
know father spends every cent he can get for 
rum, and I have not any own mother to care for 
me. Often I have been ont, and worked hard at 
haying, for some of the farmers, and got money, 
and put it away where I supposed it would be 








safe; but when I went to get it, it woul 
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Sone—father or mother having spent it, and I 
am completely discouraged. 

J. Well now, I will tell you how to do. I 
never knew all this before. What money you 
can earn, bring to me, and I will keep it for you, 
until you can get enough to buy you some) 
clothes. And I will get mother to give you | 
suit of mine, to wear to meeting, and you shall 
go with me. 

M. I thank you. I will from this time try to 

do the best I can. 
: When the boys came to the 
wood, where the nuts were, 
they found a lady attentively 
watching a squirrel, who was 
gathering its winter store. She 
soon commenced talking with 
them, and she told them how 
much she had been amused and instructed, by 
watching that little squirrel. She said it had 
been just as busy as it could be, carrying away 
the nuts, she supposed, into its house, that it got 
prepared to live in through the winter, as it would 
be absent but a little while, and then return, and 
get more. She thought it taught them that they 
should never be idle, but always be doing some- 
thing useful, so as not to be a burden to their pa- 
rents or friends. Besides, when they came to 
die, God would call them to an account, for the 
manner in which they spent the time that he 
had given them. Mark thought the lady meant 
him, all the time, and he resolved, and resolved 
nobly, that for the future, he would be as busy 
as the squirrel. He went to work, got his 
clothes, went to the week school, and Sabbath 
School, and was one ofits brightest scholars ; 
and in thirty years from that time, he sat as chief 
Judge of the county in which he lived. 

Now, children, when you see any little boys or 
girls that are not doing as they ought, do not 
laugh at them, or teaze them, byt try to win 














them by your kindness. Tell them their faults 
affectionately, and beg of them to go with you, 
as little James did, and may be you will doa 
great deal of good. Always be busy about 
something that will be useful to yourself, or some 
one, and never allow yourselves to be idle. , 
[Christian Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 








A TIME FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY THING 
IN ITS TIME.—No. 2. 

“Mother,” said Lucy, as she sat at work the next 
day, “ what should you say if I should ask you to let me 
try my experiment over again ?” 

» * Why Lucy,” answered her mother, surprised, “ you 
surely have had enough of such experiments for the 
present ; was not yesterday’s experience enough to sat- 
isfy you ?” 

“But then, mother, I think that, I should do better 
now.” 

“T do not think so, Lucy.” 

“Why, mother? Did you expect I would fail yes- 
terday °” 

“Yes; I expected the result would be just what it 
was ?” ‘ 

“ Why, mother?” again asked Lucy. 

“ Because one cannot accomplish much without ad- 
hering toa regular plan; and you have not deeision 
enough for that.” 

“Haven’t J, mother? No, I remember you said, the 
same thing to me last spring, about my garden.” 

“Yes, your garden is a very fair illustration, If you 
had marked out any plan, however poor a one, and ad- 
hered to it, you would have had something from it. But 
you kept changing from one to apother, from a square to 
a circle, and then back again toa square, then to two 
triangles ; and at each change your seeds had to be dug 
up and planted again. It was not strange they did not 
grow.” 





Lucy looked a little ashamed. “I know it, mother, 
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and I thought then I would always be decided; but 
somehow or other, I can’t be.” 

“If I believed that, I should never expect you to be 
good for any thing. How do you suppose St. Paul’s 
church in London, or St. Peter’s at Rome, or any ofthe 
great works, in architecture, painting or sculpture, would 


ever have been finished, if their authors had been like 
you?” 


“ But then, mother, you know I am not a painter or 
sculptor, or any such great person ; and it does not make 
so much difference as long as I am only a little girl.” 

“Not so much difference, Perhaps, but enough to 
make you good for nothing, if you should be left to your 
own direction.” ; 

“Oh mother! do you think so ?” and Lucy’s eyes fill- 
ed with tears. 

“Yes, I do think so, Lucy. There is hardly any 


quality more necessary to an estimable character than 
decision.” 


Lucy was silené,and her mother continued. * Be- 
sides, you will not always be a little girl; if you live 
you will be a woman and have the care of a family.” 

“Like you, mother. But you have nothing to be de- 
cided about, have you ?” 

Lucy’s mother smiled. Who is it that directs about 
the arrangement of the furniture, that buys your clothes 
and your brothers, and has them made, that orders the 
meals daily ; besides many other parts of a housekeep- 
er’s duty, which you cannot understand ?” 

“ Very true, I did not think of those things.” 

Suppose I should go into the kitchen in the morning, 
and say, “ Betty, I will have this piece of meat roasted 
for dinner, and you may make a batter pudding.” Then 
about an hour afterwards, I should say, “ Betty, on the 
whole, you may boil the meat, and make some custards 
for dinner ;” and so on through the morning—do you 
suppose we should get any dinner >” 

Lucy laughed, and said no. 

” ‘Then if I should have a piece of calico sent home to 
make you a dress, ané should conclude soon ufter that 
another pattern was prettier, and ask the shopman to ex- 
change it; or if I should give different directions to the 
mantua-maker, telling her first to make it one way, and 
then another—what do you suppose would become of 
your clothes ?” 

“ Yes, mother, I see,” said Lucy, “and I certainly will 
try to be more decided. And when will you let me try 
the ‘expetiment’ again ?” 

“Not at present, Lucy, not till I have reason to con- 
clude the result will be different from what it was yes- 
terday. You will have opportunities enough for exer- 
cising your free will, and strengthening your firmness 
of resolution, in making plans for those hours of the day 
when you have no tasks.” 5. 








VARIETY. 








Effects of Kindness on a Hyena. 


In one of the menageries exhibiting at Bridgton, Eng- 
land, was a striped hyena, which to the keeper and every 
one around him exhibited the usual ferocious habits 
which have hithertodeen considered inherent in animals 
of this kind. Among the spectators was a young man 
who fearlessly approached the animal’s den, while it was 


| snarling and snapping most ferociously, and putting his 


hand through the wires, patted the animal on his head. 
In an instant the hyena exhibited symptoms of the great- 
est delight, bounded about the cage in an ecstacy of 
joy, and rubbed himself against the young man’s hand, 
appearing overjoyed with his caresses. It appeared that 
this animal had been taken when a cub by this young 
man, and brought by him to England, and sold toa keep- 
er of a menagerie; and although seven years had elaps- 
ed since the animal and the first master had parted, yet 
the recollection of the gentle treatment he had received 
from the latter was gratefully and instantly remembered 
by this generally, though now it appears, erroneously 
supposed, untameable animal.— London paper. 
—— a 
Honesty Rewarded, 

A nobleman, travelling in Scotland, was asked for 
alms in the streets of Edinburgh, by a little ragged boy. 
He said he had no change; upon which the boy offered 


to procure it. His lordship, in order to get rid of his 
importudity, gave him a_piece of silver, which the boy 
conceived was to be changed, and. ran off for this pur- 
pose. On his return, not finding his. benefactor, whom 
he expected would have waited, he watched in the same 
place for several days where he had received the money, 
pursuing his occupation. At length, the nobleman hap- 
pening to pass that, way again, he accosted him, and put 
the change he had procured into his hand, counting it 
with great exactness ; his lordship was so much pleased 
with the boy’s honesty that he immediately resolved on 
placing this honest little boy in a school; and afterward 
providing him a suitable maintenance. 

Little boys, always remember that “ honesty 
policy.”—S. S, Advocate. 

ee 

What a Child Can Do, 


A little girl, connected with the First Congregational 
Sabbath School at Lowell, one day said to her teacher, 
“TI want every body to come to the Sabbath School.” 
This desire prompted her to make corresponding efforts 
to accomplish the object of her wishes; and there are 
now in the infant department thirteen litle boys and girls, 
who have been introduced through her instrumentality. 
What might not be accomplished would every scholar 
imitate the example of this little child! 

—@———_ 
. Query for School Boys. 

A paragraph is going the rounds of the papers, which 
says: “The inauguration of Napoleon in the old world, 
as First Consul of France, and the funeral of Washing- 
ton in the new world, both occurred on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1790!” Query. How many errors are there 
in this statement ?—Comm. 

——>—_—_ 
God is a Spirit. 


A wild man of Oronoko, in South America, said to a 
Catholic priest, who was urging him to forsake his gods, 
“Thou keepest thy God in thy church, as if he were 
sick and needed thy care; our God is on the mountain 
top, directing the storm, and guarding us in the still 
watches of the night.” ; 


is the best 


Se 
Going Ten Miles on Barefoot for Books. 
A young man in Ohio with much difficulty secured 
%6,50, and walked ten miles on barefoot to purchase a 
library of a minister who had procured a box of books 


for circulationfiand has been reading them with great 
satisfaction and profit. 














POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ON THE DEATH OF A. A. W. 
A lovely child of four years. 
No hopeless tears we’ll shed for thee, 
Since Heaven has called thee hence, 
F’er conscious sin’s chill power could mar, 
‘Thy cherub innocence. 
Thou beautiful transplanted flower! 
A heavenly home to bless, 
Thy pure and guileless soul arose 
In its full loveliness. 


Would thou had’st been less beautiful !— 
And that blue loving eye 
Had kindled less when round thy lips 
A smile played winningly. > 
And yet ’tis sweet to picture thee 
As sunbeam like, to cheer 
The saddened parents thou hast left 
In sorrow lingering here. 


The Rose-bud thou didst love so well 
Our cherished flower shall be; 

And as its petals frail unfold 
*T will be a type of thee. 

For, like thy form of perfect mould, 
It rests not with us long ;— 

Yet thou, unlike thy fav’rite Rose, 
Hast joined the angel throng! 


But, shal] we hear thy voice no more ? 
No more its peaceful strain 

Shall echo-round our pleasant hearth, 
Or thrill our hearts again. 


And set its last note lingers still, 
Yes, yes, we’ll surely “ meet 
To part no more,”—0O, never more, 
When once “at Jesus feet.”* H.N. J. 

* These words of consoling import were contained in 
her last earthly song; and the last request she made was 
fora half-blown Rose, the gift of a friend, which was 
clasped within her tiny hand when she had ceased to 








breathe. 
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